Fight  For  Aid  Bill 

The  Administration  has  won  its  first  major  test  on  the  1961-62 
foreign  aid  program.  Both  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  have  reported  out 
this  vital  measure,  reducing  the  total  from  the  $4.8  billion  requested 
by  President  Kennedy  to  $4.3  billion.  Now  the  measure  faces  sharp 
opposition  on  the  floor  of  both  Houses. 

In  contrast,  Congress  is  giving  quick,  emphatic  approval  to  the 
large-scale  space  program,  to  the  request  for  funds  to  accelerate  our 
flight  to  the  moon,  and  within  recent  days  it  has  moved  swiftly  to 
approve  the  emergency  measures  requested  by  the  President  to 
strengthen  our  defense  forces  in  anticipation  of  a  showdown  over 
Berlin. 

But  the  foreign  aid  bill  moves  slowly  and  must  overcome  wide¬ 
spread  hostility — although  time  may  prove  this  measure  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  strengthen  America’s  overall  position 
in  the  international  community. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  United  States  must  continue  to 
fortify  allies,  encourage  friends  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  their 
freedom,  and  help  people  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  raise 
their  living  standards.  Very  few  doubt  the  validity  and  crucial  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  objectives. 

Yet,  foreign  aid  has  become  unpopular  because  of  demonstrated 
waste  and  because  we  have  suffered  disconcerting  reverses  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  where  we  have  invested  money,  arms  and  effort. 

It  is  because  of  these  past  disappointments  and  defeats  that  the 
new  Administration  is  advocating  a  major  change.  It  is  asking  Con¬ 
gress  to  authorize  a  long-term  program  to  be  financed  by  borrowing 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Paradoxically,  it  is  this  one  major  reform,  by 
w’hich  the  Administration  seeks  to  overcome  past  deficiencies,  that 
is  encountering  the  most  serious  opposition  in  Congress.  Some  Con¬ 
gressmen  fear  that  the  Administration  is  invading  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  legislative  branch  by  eliminating  annual  appropriations. 

There  has  been  waste  in  foreign  aid  programs  in  the  past  be¬ 
cause  we  have  operated  as  a  fire  brigade,  meeting  emergencies  as  they 
arose — unable  to  plan  ahead  or  to  make  commitments  for  more  than 
a  year. 

The  Administration  has  pointed  out  to  Congress  that  if  we  are 
to  help  recipient  countries  to  make  reforms  in  their  economies  and  to 
take  the  difficult  decisions  needed  for  their  development,  we  should 
be  in  a  position  to  assure  them  that  our  loans  will  be  available  over 
a  period  of  years.  It  has  been  emphasized  that  there  is  nothing  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  proposal  that  a  loan  agency  be  financed  by  Treas¬ 
ury  borrowing.  This  procedure  has  been  adopted  in  more  than 
20  federal  lending  programs  in  the  past,  going  back  as  far  as  1932. 
And  a  similar  program  was  advocated  by  President  Eisenhower  to 
finance  foreign  aid  in  1957. 

*  *  * 

If  the  Administration  is  convinced  that  it  has  found  the  way 
to  inake  foreign  aid  more  effective  and  more  efficient,  should  not  the 
critics  of  foreign  aid  permit  a  trial? 

A  public  opinion  poll  would  probably  show  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  do  favor  the  principle  of  continued  American 
assistance  to  other  nations.  It  is  agreed  that  we  must  all  stand  to¬ 
gether  in  the  defense  of  freedom.  Yet  Congressional  mail  has  been 
running  against  the  foreign  aid  program.  It  is  an  old  story.  People 
who  are  opposed  to  a  program  are  much  more  likely  to  write  to  their 
Congressmen  than  those  who  favor  it.  The  hard  campaign  which 
the  Administration  has  been  making  to  win  support  in  Congress 
deserves  reinforcement  by  the  American  people. 
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...viewing  the  NEWS 

Bizerte.  The  free  world  has  suffered  its 
worst  set  back  in  some  years  in  the 
Near  East  as  a  result  of  the  unexpected 
and  bitter  clash  between  France  and 
Tunisia. 

Once  again,  the  United  States  finds 
itself  torn  between  a  traditional  ally — 
our  oldest  ally — and  an  Arab  country 
whose  friendship  we  had  hoped  to  culti¬ 
vate.  We  have  had  similar  painful  chap¬ 
ters  in  recent  years,  but  this  is  the  most 
difficult  because  Washington  had  invest¬ 
ed  so  much  faith  in  President  Habib 
Bourguiba  as  a  liberal  and  moderate 
Arab  leader  who  could  be  relied  upon 
to  stand  firmly  with  the  West. 

Bourguiba  was  feted  in  Washington, 
was  hailed  by  the  Administration,  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  press.  And  he  went  away 
with  promises  of  handsome  financid 
assistance. 

But  Bourguiba,  impatient  because  of 
French  delay  in  yielding  the  Tunisian 
base,  suddenly  resorted  to  extremism. 
The  unnecessary  blockade  of  the  French 
forces  in  the  Bizerte  base  precipitated 
an  armed  clash  and  a  tragic  waste  of 
human  life.  Presumably,  Bourguiba  mis¬ 
calculated.  He  did  not  expect  the  French 
to  respond  with  such  force.  And,  em¬ 
boldened  by  the  warmth  of  his  Washing¬ 
ton  reception,  he  may  have  been  count¬ 
ing  on  U.S.  support. 

Now,  the  friendly  relations  between 
France  and  Tunisia  have  been  broken. 
Bourguiba  is  threatening  to  turn  to  the 
Soviet  Union  if  the  West  does  not  take 
his  side  against  France.  The  Arab 
world,  and  the  new  countries  of  Africa, 
have  been  quick  to  rally  to  the  side  of 
another  African  nation  in  a  struggle 
against  the  Europeans.  The  Afro-Asian 
bloc  is  backing  Tunisia  solidly  at  the 
UN.  The  Arabs  have  been  offering 
weapons  and  volunteers.  Bourguiba, 
who  long  disdained  President  Nasser's 
anti-Western  neutralism,  has  returned  to 
the  Arab  League. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  a  new 
gain  in  the  Near  East. 
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The  Arab  Refugees 


ANALVSISi 


New  Initiative . 


the  issue  is  on  the  next  UN  agenda.  Four  approaches  to  a  solution: 


Tlie  Arab  refugee  issue  may  reach  a 
showdown  at  the  coming  session  of  the 
United  Nations. 

A  high  level  envoy — as  yet  un¬ 
named — will  soon  visit  the  Near  East 
to  make  a  new  survey  to  enable  the 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  to 
report  before  the  Oct.  15  deadline  set 
at  the  last  session. 

There  are  four  major  approaches  to 
the  refugee  issue: 

A.  Resettlement  and  compensation. 
Proponents  believe  that  it  is  in  the 

best  interests  of  Arabs  and  Israelis  alike 
to  resettle  the  refugees  in  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  room  and  need  people 
and  where  the  refugees  would  live  with 
their  own  kin. 

The  Israelis  would  pay  compensation 
for  abandoned  Arab  property.  They 
contend  that: 

1.  Since  the  Arabs  still  refuse  to 
make  peace  and  the  Arab  refugees 
have  been  taught  to  hate  Israel  for 
the  last  thirteen  years,  any  return¬ 
ing  Arabs  would  menace  Israel’s 
security. 

2.  Israel  has  accepted  one  mil¬ 
lion  Jewish  refugees,  almost  half  of 
them  from  Arab  countries. 

3.  Israel’s  Arab  population  has 
already  reached  230,000 — includ¬ 
ing  about  48,500  refugees  who  fil¬ 
tered  back  or  who  were  repatri¬ 
ated  under  the  reunion-of-families 
program. 

B.  Repatriation,  resettlement,  compen¬ 
sation  and  migration. 

Under  this  package  plan,  Israel 
would  accept  a  specified  number,  most 
of  the  refugees  would  be  compensated 
for  their  property  and  resettled  in  Arab 
countries  and  the  balance  would  emi¬ 
grate  to  other  lands.  This  would  mean 
an  overall  settlement,  and  proponents 
argue  that  both  parties  should  make  a 
contribution  to  it. 

Success  of  any  such  plan  depends  on 
one  major  factor.  Would  the  Arabs 
agree  to  a  general  settlement  in  which 
they  would  accept  the  bulk  of  the  refu¬ 
gees?  Obviously,  Israel  would  be  un¬ 
likely  to  accept  “X”  number  of  refu¬ 
gees  unless  there  were  assurances  that 
the  problem  was  solved,  once  and  for 
all,  and  that  she  would  not  be  confront¬ 
ed  with  renewed  repatriation  pressures 
in  the  future. 

C.  Let  Arabs  have  the  choice. 

Arabs  contend  that  the  refugees  have 
the  right  to  choose  between  repatriation 
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and  compensation  and  the  option  must 
rest  with  them. 

This  has  led  to  the  doctrine,  espoused 
by  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright  (D-Ark.),  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  and  some  State  Depart¬ 
ment  experts  that  the  initiative  for  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  refugee  problem  must  be 
taken  by  Israel.  They  argue  that  if 
Israel  would  agree  to  permit  the  Arabs 
the  right  of  choice,  very  few — perhaps 
less  than  10  percent — would  elect  to  go 
back  to  Israel  and  the  great  majority 
would  then  feel  free  to  accept  property 
compensation  and  resettlement  in  Arab 
countries. 

Critics  contend  that  the  refugees 
would  not  be  free  to  choose  between 
repatriation  and  resettlement  because 
they  would  be  under  duress  by  their 
leaders  to  insist  on  repatriation.  Israel 
would  then  face  an  invasion  by  hostile 
Arabs. 

Proponents  of  this  plan  believe  that 
the  Arabs  are  primarily  interested  in 
“face”  and  are  not  really  eager  to  go 
back  to  Israel.  However,  this  evalua¬ 
tion  ignores  what  the  Arabs  themselves 
have  been  saying.  The  Arab  leaders 
have  made  it  clear,  in  speeches  and  in 
formal  declarations,  that  the  refugees 
must  be  allowed  to  go  back,  not  to  be¬ 
come  citizens  of  a  Jewish  Israel,  but  to 
establish  an  Arab  state  in  her  stead. 

Israelis,  whose  survival  is  at  stake, 
take  the  Arab  threats  seriously  and  are 
not  disposed  to  brush  them  aside. 

D.  Absorption. 

Many  observers  believe  that  nothing 
is  gained  by  any  of  these  proposals  be¬ 
cause  the  Arabs  will  be  satisfied  w'ith 
nothing  less  than  Israel’s  destruction. 
They  argue  that  ultimately  the  Arab 
refugees  can  be  absorbed  in  the  Arab 
countries,  as  they  irrigate  their  lands 
and  develop  their  economies.  But 
progress  toward  that  goal  is  actually 
retarded  by  political  initiatives  which 
whet  Arab  appetites  and  strengthen 
their  resistance  to  resettlement.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  widely  believed  that  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  care  of  the  refugees. 
Some  believe,  however,  that  it  may  soon 
be  necessary  to  jar  the  Arab  states 
back  to  reality  by  ending  the  UN  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  refugee  camps  and 
offering  development  assistance  to  Arab 
states  that  are  ready  to  treat  the  refu¬ 
gees  as  people  rather  than  a  weapon. 

«  *  • 

Where  does  the  United  States  stand 
on  the  issue? 

The  United  States  has  insisted  that  it 


has  no  plan  of  its  own.  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  discussed  the  refugee  problem  with 
Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurion  of  Israel 
and  has  written  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Arab  states.  It  has  been  widely  re¬ 
ported  that  Mr.  Kennedy  advocated  a 
three-way  approach — repatriation,  re¬ 
settlement,  emigration. 

Bui  in  his  letters  to  Arab  leaders,  the 
President  referred  to  “repatriation  or 
compensation”  and  did  not  refer  to 
resettlement,  as  such.  More  recently. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Phillips 
Talbot  told  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  the  Department 
of  State  intends  to  “encourage  the  Pal¬ 
estine  Conciliation  Commission  to  ex¬ 
plore  new  fwssibilities  for  progress  in 
implementation  of  paragraph  1 1  of  the 
1948  UN  resolution  dealing  with  re¬ 
patriation  or  compensation  for  the  Pal¬ 
estine  refugees.”  This  implies  that  the 
United  States  may  be  committed  to  the 
“freedom  of  choice”  doctrine. 

*  *  * 

Why  does  the  United  States  feel  the 
need  for  action  at  this  time? 

At  the  last  UN  session,  Arabs  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  through  a  UN  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  on  the  PCC  to  report  back 
by  Oct.  15  on  steps  taken  to  implement 
paragraph  11. 

In  Washington  it  is  believed  that  un¬ 
less  there  is  some  evidence  of  progress 
the  Arabs  will  offer  a  new  resolution  at 
the  UN  to  scrap  the  PCC,  which  now 
includes  the  United  States,  France  and 
Turkey,  and  to  add  representation  from 
the  Soviet  and  neutral  blocs. 

*  «  * 

What  are  the  prospects  for  progress? 

They  are  dim  because  Western  diplo¬ 
mats  and  Arab  diplomats  are  talking 
different  languages. 

Western  diplomats  regard  the  Arab 
refugees  as  people  who  are  a  humani¬ 
tarian  responsibility  of  the  world  com¬ 
munity.  Arab  leaders  regard  the  Arab 
refugees  as  a  political  force,  the  citizens 
of  a  future  Arab  state.  They  are  now 
hoping  to  create  a  Palestine  entity — 
which  would  evolve  into  an  Arab  gov¬ 
ernment-in-exile. 

H  Last  fortnight,  Arab  military  lead¬ 
ers  created  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Army,  to  be  recruited  from  the  refugee 
camps. 

TI  Two  units  of  the  new  army  marched 
in  the  UAR’s  anniversary  celebration 
on  July  23. 

And  on  July  17,  a  “Palestine  Arab 
Delegation”  opened  offices  in  New  York 
to  work  for  this  cause  at  the  coming  UN 
session. 
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Thus,  any  proposal  to  settle  the  Arab 
refugee  problem  is  viewed  suspiciously 
in  Arab  capitals.  Arab  leaders  have 
already  charged  that  President  Kennedy 
is  seeking  to  “liquidate”  the  refugee 
problem.  For  them,  settlement  of  the 
refugees  would  be,  not  a  blessing,  but 
the  loss  of  an  indispensable  political 
instrument. 

During  his  13,000  word  anniversary 
speech  on  July  23,  President  Nasser 
once  again  referred  to  Israel  as  “a  base 
created  by  imperialism  to  destroy  Arab 
nationalism. 

“We  still  strongly  and  intensely 

believe  in  the  right  of  the  Palestine 

Why  There  Are  Refugees 

Arabs  contend  that  the  Jews  drove 
the  Arabs  out  of  Palestine  in  1947  and 
now  bar  their  return  in  violation  of  a* 
UN  decision.  The  historical  record 
contradicts  this  claim. 

In  1947,  the  UN  General  Assembly 
voted  to  recommend  partition  of  Pales¬ 
tine  into  two  states — one  Arab,  one 
Jewish. 

The  Jews  accepted  the  UN  resolution. 
The  Arabs  went  to  war  against  it.  That 
war  created  two  refugee  problems — one 
Arab,  one  Jewish. 

Some  600,000  Arabs  left  what  is  now 
Israel,  crossing  into  Arab  territory. 

Almost  500,000  Jews,  facing  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  an  uncertain  future  in  Arab 
countries,  left  for  Israel. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  there 
would  not  have  been  a  single  Arab  refu¬ 
gee  if  the  Arabs  had  accepted  the  1947 
UN  resolution.  And  it  is  the  Arab  re¬ 
fusal  to  make  peace  with  Israel  which 
needlessly  and  cruelly  prolongs  Arab 
displacement. 

The  record  of  responsibility  is  clear 
in  the  official  UN  journals. 

On  the  day  the  UN  voted,  the  Arab 
Higher  Committee  called  for  a  holy  war 
against  the  Jewish  community  of  Pales¬ 
tine. 

On  the  following  day,  seven  Jews 
were  killed.  Roads  were  mined  and 
blocked,  convoys  were  ambushed,  set¬ 
tlements  were  isolated.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  week,  105  Jews  had  been  killed. 
The  violence  spread.  An  apartment 
house  in  Jerusalem  was  blown  up  at 
night  and  more  than  50  men,  women 
and  children  were  murdered.  The 
Jewish  Agency  in  Jerusalem  was  bomb- 


The  U.  N.  Resolutions . . 

gov-  On  Dec.  11,  1 948,  the  UN  adopted 
a  resolution  creating  a  Palestine  Con- 
lead-  ciliation  Commission  to  negotiate  an 
ation  Arab-Israel  p>eace  settlement, 
fugee  Paragraph  5  of  that  resolution  called 
on  the  parties  for — 

■ched  '  “agreement  by  ncgotiatioas  con¬ 
ation  ducted  either  with  the  Conciliation 
Commission  or  directly,  with  a 
Arab  view  to  the  final  setflement  of  aH 
York  questions  ouManding  between 

g  UN  them.” 

It  was  hoped  that  a  quick  solution  of 


people  to  their  country,  soil  and  refuse  to  answer  when  some  one  asked 
homeland,”  he  said.  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Nasser  said  he  would  soon  reply  to  “We  too  must  try  to  convince 

President  Kennedy’s  letter.  He  took  him  (Kennedy)  verbally  that  we 

issue  with  Premier  Kassem,  who  de-  are  right  and  that  the  establishment 

dined  to  reply  because  he  regarded  the  of  Israel  is  wTong.”  the  Egyptian 

Kennedy  letter  as  interference  in  Arab  said. 

affairs  and  a  reply  would  mean  ac-  It  is  a  dismal  footnote  to  this  discus- 
cepting  “the  principle  of  negotiations  sion  to  record  that  the  word  “peace”  is 

regarding  the  fate  of  the  Palestine  peo-  never  mentioned  in  any  of  these  de- 
ple.”  bates.  No  one  summons  the  Arabs  and 

Nasser  asked  whether  it  was  reason-  Israelis  to  direct  negotiations  to  settle 

able  to  “let  Ben-Gurion  go  to  America  their  differences  and  to  reach  a  peace 

and  France  .  .  .  explaining,  arguing  and  settlement.  The  Arab  war  against  Israel 

convincing  the  people  that  he  is  right  is  now  taken  for  granted  and  “stability” 

and  that  we  are  wrong”  .  .  .  and  then  is  the  limited  objective  in  the  area. 

,  ,  ,  Arab  tear  against  UN  resolution  forced  exodus 


ed.  Thirty-five  young  Hebrew  Univer¬ 
sity  students  and  70  Hadassah  Hospital 
doctors,  scientists  and  nurses  were  mas¬ 
sacred  on  roads  outside  Jerusalem. 
There  were  retaliations  against  Arab 
villages  where  Arab  guerilla  fighters 
were  based.  Arabs  surrounded,  bombed 
and  besieged  Jerusalem,  cutting  off  its 
water  and  food  supplies. 

On  Feb.  6,  1948,  the  Arab  Higher 
Committee  cabled  to  Lake  Success: 

“The  Arabs  of  Palestine  made  a 
solemn  declaration  before  the  UN, 
before  God  and  history,  that  they 
will  never  submit  or  yield  to  any 
power  going  to  Palestine  to  enforce 
partition.” 

The  UN  Partition  Commission  re¬ 
ported  on  Feb.  16,  that  it  could  not  go 
to  Palestine  because  “powerful  Arab 
interests  are  defying  the  UN  resolution.” 

Despite  the  Arab  resistance  and  the 
UN’s  failure,  Israel  proclaimed  its  in¬ 
dependence  on  May  14,  1948. 

Arab  armies  invaded  from  Egypt, 
Jordan,  Syria  and  Iraq  in  what  Azzam 
Pasha,  Secretary  General  of  the  Arab 
League,  proclaimed  as  “a  war  of  ex¬ 
termination  and  a  momentous  mas¬ 
sacre.” 

Despite  heavy  casualties,  Jewish  citi¬ 
zens  held  their  ground. 

But  most  of  the  Arabs  left  Palestine 
in  escape  from  the  conflict. 

Today,  Arab  leaders  try  to  disavow 
responsibility  for  the  Arab  flight.  They 
attribute  the  Arab  exodus  to  Jewish 
“atrocities.”  The  truth  is  that  Arab 
leadership  stimulated  the  mass  flight 
because  they  wanted  to  arouse  the  en- 

,  called  for  peace,  but  that  L 

the  refugee  problem  would  be  found  in 
the  context  of  a  peace  settlement.  In 
an  effort  to  win  Arab  support  for  the 
resolution,  the  Assembly  declared  in 
paragraph  11: 

“llie  Affiembly  resolves  that  the 
refugees  wishing  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  live  in  peace  with  their 
neighbors  should  be  permitted  to 
do  so  at  the  eariicst  practicable 
date,  and  that  compensation  should 
be  paid  for  the  property  of  those 
choosing  not  to  return  and  for  loss 


tire  Arab  world  into  a  holy  war  against 
the  Jews.  Moreover,  they  expected  a 
quick  victory  and  promised  the  depart¬ 
ing  Arabs  that  they  would  soon  return 
to  reclaim  their  property  and  that  of  the 
Jews  as  well. 

The  exodus  began  with  the  departure 
of  wealthy  Arabs  who  preferred  to  wait 
out  the  war  in  Cairo  and  Beirut.  The 
masses  quickly  followed  their  example. 
Their  departure  was  accelerated  by  the 
Arab  radio  at  Ramallah.  When  a  small 
force  of  200  Jewish  soldiers  overcame 
Iraqi  “volunteers”  in  Haifa  in  April 
1948,  some  60,000  Arabs  left  the  city. 

Jamal  Husseini,  spokesman  for  the 
Arab  Higher  Committee,  told  the  UN 
Security  Council  on  Apr.  23,  1948: 

“The  Arabs  would  not  submit  to 
a  truce  but  they  rather  preferred 
to  leave  their  homes  in  the  town 
. . .  and  leave  the  town,  which  they 
did.” 

The  London  Economist  later  reported 
the  “most  potent  factors”  influencing 
their  decision  were  “the  announcements 
of  the  Arab  Higher  Executive  urging 
all  Arabs  in  Haifa  to  quit. 

“The  reason  given  was  that  upon 
the  final  withdrawal  of  the  British, 
the  combined  armies  of  the  Arab 
states  would  invade  Palestine  and 
‘drive  the  Jews  into  the  sea’  and  it 
was  clearly  intimated  that  those 
Arabs  wbo  remained  in  Haifa  and 
accepted  Jewish  protection  would 
be  regarded  as  renegades.” 

The  Arabs  failed  to  crush  Israel  and 
the  separate  Arab  state  never  came  into 
existence. 

ignored 

or  damage  to  property  which,  un¬ 
der  principles  of  international  law 
or  in  equity,  should  be  made  good 
by  the  Governments  or  authorities 
responsible; 

“Instructs  the  Conciliation  Com¬ 
mission  to  facilitate  the  repatria¬ 
tion,  resettlement  and  economic 
and  social  rehabilitation  of  the  ref¬ 
ugees  and  the  payment  of  compen¬ 
sation,  and  to  maintain  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Director  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestine 
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Refugees  and,  through  him,  with 
the  appropriate  organs  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  United  Nations.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  resolution 
does  not  recognize  an  unconditional 
right  of  return.  This  is  a  major  point 
in  dispute.  Arabs  have  insisted  that  the 
refugees  have  a  right  to  go  back  to 
Israel  by  virtue  of  this  clause.  The 
clause  does  not  speak  of  any  rights. 
Moreover,  the  paragraph  makes  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  refugees  conditional  on 
peace,  for  it  speaks  of  refugees  wishing 
to  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbors. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
paragraph  talks  of  resettlement,  as  well 
as  repatriation.  But  this  is  rarely 
quoted. 

The  U.S.  representative  told  the  UN 
political  committee,  on  Dec.  3,  1948, 
“It  was  recognized  that  the  bulk  of  the 
refugees  could  only  return  in  peaceful 
circumstances.” 

All  Arab  states  voted  against  that 
1948  resolution.  Nevertheless,  para¬ 
graph  1 1  has  become  the  central  theme 


of  their  propaganda,  while  paragraph 
5,  calling  for  an  Arab-lsrael  peace  set¬ 
tlement,  is  always  ignored.  And  so  are 
the  qualifications  in  paragraph  11. 

Early  in  1949,  the  UN  negotiated 
armistice  agreements  between  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors. 

It  opened  negotiations  at  Lausanne 
in  May  1949.  But  the  Arabs  refused  to 
meet  the  Israelis,  and  the  PCC  was  re¬ 
duced  to  bargaining  with  the  parties 
separately. 

The  Arabs  insisted  that  Israel  yield 
the  territory  won  in  the  1948  fighting 
and  agree  to  the  repatriation  of  the 
refugees. 

The  Israelis  told  the  Commission  that 
the  return  of  refugees  depended  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace. 

But  Israel  did  make  a  substantial 
repatriation  offer  during  these  negotia¬ 
tions. 

It  said  it  would  accept  100,000  refu¬ 
gees  in  a  general  settlement  of  the  refu¬ 
gee  problem.  It  was  hoped  that  each 
Arab  state  would  make  a  similar  con¬ 


tribution.  This  offer  was  rejected. 

In  1950,  there  were  off-the-record 
exploratory  peace  discussions  between 
Israel,  Jordan  and  Egypt.  The  talks 
with  Jordan  reached  the  stage  of  in¬ 
itialled  agreements. 

On  Apr.  1,  1950,  the  Arab  League 
adopted  a  resolution  forbidding  its 
members  to  negotiate  with  Israel.  The 
following  summer,  hope  for  an  Israel- 
Jordan  peace  was  cut  down  by  an  as¬ 
sassin’s  bullet  which  took  the  life  of 
King  Abdullah,  the  one  Arab  ruler  who 
had  not  wanted  war  against  Israel. 

The  PCC  made  another  effort  to 
bring  the  parties  together  in  1951,  but 
finally  gave  up.  It  reported; 

“Since  any  solution  of  the  refu¬ 
gee  question  would  involve  impor¬ 
tant  commitments  by  Israel,  she 
could  not  be  expected  to  make 
them  unless  at  the  same  time  she 
received  reasonable  assurances 
from  her  neighbors  as  to  her  na¬ 
tional  and  economic  security.” 


Inflated  Rolls  ,  ,  ,  most  refugees  on  UN  lists  never  sate  Israel 


The  number  of  the  Arab  refugees 
has  been  vastly  inflated.  According  to 
the  1960  UNRWA  report,  the  total  is 
1,120,889;  849,634  are  receiving  ra¬ 
tions. 

The  number  who  actually  left  what 
is  now  Israel  could  not  have  exceeded 
600,000. 

Prior  to  1922,  when  the  British  ac¬ 
cepted  the  League  of  Nations  mandate, 
Palestine  was  a  neglected  and  desolate 
part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  It  was  a 
country  of  Arab  emigration.  In  1922, 
there  were  557,000  Arabs  in  all  of 
Palestine,  and  about  186,000  Arabs  in 
the  area  of  what  is  now  Israel. 

But  the  Arab  population  increased 
rapidly,  because  of  the  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  created  by  Jewish  settlement. 

At  the  time  of  partition,  the  Arab 
population  in  what  is  now  Israel  was 
estimated  at  747,300. 

About  160,00i0  Arabs  remained  in 
Israel,  despite  the  war  and  the  mass 
Arab  exodus.  This  means  that  the  total 
number  of  bona  fide  Arab  refugees  who 
left  Israel  was  about  587,000.  Of 
these,  20  percent  have  found  permanent 
homes  and  resettlement  in  the  Arab 

UNRWA’S  Hard  Task . . . 

After  the  breakdown  in  the  PCC  ne¬ 
gotiations,  it  was  widely  recognized  that 
the  logical  solution  of  the  refugee  prob¬ 
lem  was  rehabilitation  and  resettlement. 
This  led  to  the  UN-sponsored  Blandford 
program.  Some  agreements  on  work 
projects  were  reached  with  Jordan  and 
Syria.  But  very  little  was  spent  and 
very  few  were  resettled. 

Attention  was  focused  on  two  major 
projects.  There  was  an  Egyption  plan 
to  tunnel  Nile  waters  under  the  Suez 
Canal  and  to  settle  some  60,000  refugees 
in  the  Sinai  peninsula.  But  it  was  aban¬ 
doned  by  Cairo.  Ambassador  Eric 


world,  according  to  Dr.  John  H.  Davis, 
the  Director  of  UNRWA.  This  means 
that  the  number  of  bona  fide  refugees 
from  Israel  stands  at  about  480,000. 
What  accounts  for  the  discrepancy? 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons. 

When  the  1948  fighting  ended,  many 
Arabs  living  in  the  Arab  territory  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Jordan  claimed  that  they 
were  entitled  to  UN  relief  because  they 
had  been  rendered  indigent  by  the  war. 
Although  many  had  never  lived  in  Is¬ 
rael,  they  were  now  given  the  status  of 
refugees. 

The  UN  Economic  Survey  Commis¬ 
sion  reported  on  Dec.  28,  1949  that  the 
number  of  non-refugees  on  the  lists  was 
as  high  as  160,000. 

Padding  of  UN  rolls  has  been  no¬ 
torious.  Deaths  have  not  been  re¬ 
ported  and  Arab  governments  have  re¬ 
sisted  rectification  of  the  lists.  UN  ra¬ 
tion  cards  are  valued  as  currency. 

In  1952,  UNRWA  reported: 
“Whereas  all  births  are  eagerly 
announced,  the  deaths  wherever 
possible  are  passed  over  in  silence, 
so  that  the  family  may  continue  to 
collect  rations  for  the  deceased.” 


For  this  reason,  UNRWA  denied  ra¬ 
tions  for  children  born  after  1951. 

In  1959,  Senators  Albert  Gore  (D- 
Tenn.)  and  Gale  W.  McGee  (D-Wyo.) 
charged  that  the  rolls  were  padded  by 
150,000.  Even  the  U.S.  Embassy 
chauffeur  held  a  ration  card.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  Congress  last  year  insisted  on  a 
purge. 

(In  May  of  this  year,  Jordan  finally 
acceded  to  demands  for  a  clean  up. 
The  Administration  has  informed  Con¬ 
gress  that  5,783  names  had  been  de¬ 
leted;  3,118  dead,  1,290  rehabilitated 
and  1,385  high  income  earners  and  false 
ration  card  holders.  Some  2,226  chil¬ 
dren  were  added  to  the  rolls.) 

More  than  one-third  of  the  total  Arab 
refugees— 437,818 — are  under  the  age 
of  15.  When  the  astronomical  figure 
of  1,200,000  is  used,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  most  of  them  have  no 
recollection  of  Israel  at  all.  Less  than 
half  actually  came  out  of  Israel  and 
virtually  all  of  them  left  Israel  before 
the  state  was  established.  They  were 
never  citizens  of  that  country  and  owe 
it  no  allegiance. 


refugees  have  high  health  and  education  standards 


Johnston  obtained  technical  agreements 
on  the  Jordan  Valley  plan  to  irrigate 
225,000  acres  and  settle  200,000  refu¬ 
gees  but  the  plan  was  rejected  for  “po¬ 
litical  reasons”  at  a  meeting  of  the  Arab 
League  in  October  1956. 

,71ie  United  Nations  has  had  a  hard 
and  thankless  task  in  its  efforts  to  care 
for  the  Arab  refugees.  No  collective 
group  of  refugees  was  ever  treated  with 
so  much  solicitude  and  concern  by  any 
international  agency. 

UNRWA  made  every  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  their  material  conditions  and  to 
put  them  to  work,  but  the  Arab  govern¬ 


ments  long  refused  to  cooperate  in  any 
program  which  might  integrate  the  refu¬ 
gees  where  they  happened  to  be. 

For  years  UNRWA  encountered  ob¬ 
stacles  and  resistance.  It  was  refused 
diplomatic  recognition,  its  operations 
were  impeded  by  duties,  taxes,  and  re¬ 
strictive  regulations.  TTius,  in  1957, 
the  Beirut  daily  L’Orient  wrote: 

“The  responsibility  of  the  Arab 
governments  is  very  great.  For 
eight  years  these  governments  have 
bMn  applying  to  the  refugees  an 
abstract  and  inhuman  policv. 
Under  the  pretext  of  cultivating  in 


the  refugees  the  longing  for  their 
homes  in  Palestine,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  menacing 
population  on  the  frontiers  with 
Israel,  these  governments  have  sys¬ 
tematically  rejected  all  attempts  at 
organization  and  employment  for 
the  refugees.” 

!  But,  UNRWA  overcame  many  ob- 
I  Stacies  and  today  the  Arab  refugees  live 
,  far  better  and  longer  and  learn  more 
1  than  the  Arabs  who  live  in  the  squalor 
I  ot  the  villages  in  the  hinterlands  of 
Egypt,  Syria  and  Iraq. 

UNRWA  camps  have  been  con- 
I  verted  into  small  villages,  with  their 
{  own  schools,  shops,  motion  picture 
houses,  workshops,  etc.  Housing  ac- 
I  commodations  have  improved.  In 
I  1950,  there  were  30,580  tents  and  only 
10,930  houses.  By  1960,  the  number 
of  tents  had  been  reduced  to  149,  while 
the  number  of  houses  had  increased  to 
103,616. 

In  Jordan,  the  refugees  are  citizens 
and  allowed  to  work. 

The  government  has  been  trying  to 
absorb  growing  numbers  in  its  economy, 
although  its  resources  are  limited, 
j  But  in  Gaza,  refugees  are  denied 
freedom  of  movement.  The  refugees 
have  no  citizenship.  They  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  the  area  to  take  employ¬ 
ment  outside  and  have  been  compelled 
to  turn  down  emigration  offers  overseas 
to  Canada  and  other  countries. 

In  Lebanon,  most  of  the  refugees 
are  actually  working  but  their  integra¬ 


tion  into  the  country  is  discouraged  be¬ 
cause  authorities  fear  they  might  upset 
the  Christian-Moslem  balance. 

In  Syria,  almost  all  the  refugees  have 
obtained  work. 

Health  and  educational  facilities  are 
relatively  high  in  UNRWA  centers.  The 
number  who  received  medical  services 
in  1960  was  1,039,557,  and  they  made 
a  grand  total  of  5,116,674  visits  to 
UNRWA  and  subsidized  clinics.  There 
are  71  hospitals — government,  private 
and  UNRWA — available  to  the  refu¬ 
gees,  in  addition  to  1 1  maternity  centers 
and  two  medical  detention  posts. 

Educational  facilities  and  standards 
are  under  the  combined  supervision  of 
UNRWA  and  UNESCO.  The  number 
of  refugee  children  attending  elementary 
schools  is  103,632.  The  number  of 
refugee  children  receiving  secondary 
education  in  UNRWA,  government  and 
private  secondary  schools  is  84,195 — a 
high  percentage  of  the  population. 

In  addition,  371  refugees  are  study¬ 
ing  under  scholarships  at  universities. 

There  is  new  emphasis  on  vocational 
training.  Experience  has  shown  that 
skilled  refugees  quickly  find  jobs  and  a 
new  program  will  increase  the  number 
to  receive  vocational  training  from  600 
to  2500  annually. 

Thus,  as  a  class,  the  Arab  refugees 
are  becoming  the  l^st  educated  of  any 
group  in  the  Arab  world.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  one  of  the  themes  is 
hatred  for  Israel. 


Officially,  refugee  schools  are  under 
the  direction  of  UNESCO.  But  most 
of  the  teachers  are  refugees.  The  text 
books  are  supplied  by  the  host  countries. 

In  1959,  UNESCO  pubUshed  a 
booklet  by  Robert  Faberty  describ¬ 
ing  edneation  in  the  refugee  cen¬ 
ters.  Everywhere  he  went,  be  found 
the  inevitable  map  of  Palestine 
with  such  legends  as:  “The  Holy 
Land,  which  was  lost  cheaply,  will 
not  be  restored  without  Mooched 
of  the  new  generation.” 

“We  shall  never  forget  Pales¬ 
tine.” 

“We  shall  never  accept  any  other 
national  home.” 

“I  am  going  to  fight  for  my 
country.” 

These  slogans  are  mild  compared 
with  the  incitements  of  the  daily  press 
and  the  radio.  And  there  is  hatred  in 
the  text  books. 

A  first  grade  reader  published  in 
Syria  in  1953  depicts  a  child  raising 
a  flag  and  declaiming,  “The  Jews  are 
enemies  of  the  Aral».  Soon  we  will 
rescue  Palestine  from  their  hands.  .  .  .” 

A  third  grade  reader,  published  in 
Cairo,  shows  an  Egyptian  soldier  bear¬ 
ing  a  sub-machine  gun  and  stationed 
near  the  Gaza  strip.  He  is  preparing 
for  the  Holy  War  against  the  enemy. 

A  secondary  school  reader,  published 
in  Cairo  in  1955,  calls  Jews  “the  refuse 
of  the  world.” 
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Area  in 

Density  perl 

No.  of  Refugees  Jan.  1,  1960  I 

Aid 

Average 

Square 

Square 

In 

Out  of 

OU  Revenues 

from  U.S. 

Yewly  Gift 

Arab  League 

MUes 

Population 

MUe 

Centers 

Centers 

Total 

1959 

1960  to  UNWRA 

Iraq 

171,500 

6,952,000 

40.5 

$242,359,000 

$  600,000 

$  0 

Jordan 

37,500 

1,636,000 

43.6 

184,018 

420,218 

604,236 

900,000 

55,700,000 

99,259 

Kuwait 

6,000 

219,000 

36.5 

398,500,000 

0 

Lebanon 

4,000 

1,550.000 

387.5 

57,544 

77,025 

134,569 

4,650,000 

8,700,000 

33,493 

Libya 

679,000 

1,172,000 

1.7 

33,600,000 

1,000 

Morocco 

172,000 

10,780,000 

62.7 

81,600,000 

1,527 

Saudi  Arabia 

870,000 

6.036,000 

6.9 

309,271,000 

unavailable 

74,019 

Sudan 

967,500 

11,459,000 

11.8 

12,800,000 

14,820 

Tunisia 

48,300 

3,935,000 

81.4 

61,300,000 

0 

UAR 

Gaza 

135 

360,590  2,671 

144,950 

107,026 

251,976 

23,676 

Egypt 

386,000 

25,365,000 

65.7 

339,794 

Syria 

72,000 

4,539,000 

63 

22,711 

90,238 

112,949 

20,750,000 

78,700,000 

85,891 

Yemen 

75,000 

4,500,000 

60 

6,100,000 

Total  3,488,935 

78,503,590 

22.5 

409,223 

694,507 

1,103,730 

976,430,000 

339,100,000 

673,479 

Israel 

8,000 

2,105,000 

263.1 

1 

48,400,000 

25,655 

This  table  shows  that  the  Arab 
League  states  have  the  land  and  oil  re¬ 
sources  to  resettle  the  Arab  refugees. 

With  a  territorial  expanse  of  3,488,- 
935  square  miles,  their  population  den¬ 
sity  is  only  22.S  people  per  square  mUe. 

There  is  an  over-concentration  of 
people  in  Egypt,  Jordan  and  the  Gaza 
strip.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  room 
for  many  times  the  number  of  Arab 
refugees  in  countries  like  Iraq,  Syria 
and  the  Sudan. 

The  figures  show  that  the  majority  of 
Arab  refugees  are  not  in  UNRWA  cen¬ 


ters  but  are  scattered — and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  absorbed — in  the  host  countries. 

Figures  on  oil  revenues  do  not  in¬ 
clude  Near  East  countries  outside  the 
Arab  League.  Their  revenues  boost  the 
total  by  about  $350  million  a  year. 

The  oil-rich  Arab  countries  have  the 
fewest  Arab  refugees  and  contribute 
little  to  UNRWA.  There  were  no  con¬ 
tributions  from  Iraq  or  Kuwait,  and 
only  nominal  amounts  from  Qatar,  Lib¬ 
ya  and  Bahrein. 

The  table  shows  the  average  annual 
contribution  of  the  Arab  states  to 


UNRWA  over  the  ten-year  period  to 
1960.  During  this  span,  UNRWA’s 
total  income  was  $327,863,498 — most 
of  it  from  Western  governments,  none 
of  it  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  $6,734,- 
790  from  the  Arab  states.  The  U.S. 
contribution  during  the  ten-year  period 
was  $222,291,189. 

The  United  States  gave  or  loaned  the 
Arab  states  $339,100,000  in  fiscal  1960. 
That  was  beside  the  U.S.  contribution 
of  $23,000,000  for  the  Arab  refugees, 
which  brings  the  total  to  $362,000,000 
for  one  year. 
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Need  For  Realism . . .  resettlement  has  been  solution  for  world* s  refugee  problems' 


After  World  War  II,  there  were  some 
40  million  refugees  throughout  the 
world:  Koreans,  Vietnamese,  Jews,  Hin¬ 
dus,  Sikhs,  Moslems,  Chinese  and  Ger¬ 
mans. 

In  every  case,  resettlement — not  re¬ 
patriation — proved  to  be  the  answer. 

“No  large-scale  refugee  problem  has 
ever  been  solved  by  repatriation,”  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  observed  in  a  refugee  report  in 
1957, 

The  refugees  found  a  welcome  in  new 
lands  and  usually  among  their  own  peo¬ 
ple  and,  in  most  cases,  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  did  not  have  to  pay 
the  cost. 

The  one  exception  is  the  Arab  refu¬ 
gees.  Yet  for  them,  too,  statesmen 
have  repeatedly  declared  that  resettle¬ 
ment  is  the  logical — and  easiest  solution. 

Beginning  in  1950,  UN  resolutions 
speak  of  the  “reintegration  of  the  refu¬ 
gees  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Near 
East,  either  by  repatriation  or  resettle¬ 
ment.” 

In  1954,  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
UN  urged  the  Arab  governments  to 
recognize  that  “the  eventual  solution  of 
the  refugee  problem  lies  in  a  new  and 
stronger  economy  for  the  Arab  cotin- 
tries.” 

This  view  has  been  echoed  by  many 
UN  delegations  although  the  Soviet 
bloc  always  identifies  itself  with  the 
Arab  “freedom  of  choice”  doctrine. 

On  Aug.  26,  1955,  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  announced  that  the  United  States 
would  be  willing  to  lend  Israel  funds  to 
enable  her  to  pay  compensation  and 
thus  facilitate  resettlement. 

There  have  been  many  strong  reports 
by  Congressional  committees,  ^1  stress¬ 
ing  resettlement: 

“The  U,S.  should  serve  notice  that 
it  will  not  support  the  return  of  the 
Arab  refugees  to  their  former 
homes  within  the  boundaries  of 
Israel  under  existing  conditions.” 
(Smith-Prouty  House  sub-committee 
—1953) 

“A  permanent  solution  of  the  Arab 
refugee  problem  can  only  be  found 
through  rehabilitation  and  resettle¬ 
ment  and  the  committee  has  re¬ 
peatedly  expressed  its  deep  con¬ 
cern  over  the  lack  of  progress  in 
this  direction.” 

(Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee— 1955) 

“Resettlement  in  Arab  lands  with 
compensation  for  property  left  fas 
Israel  b,  in  fact,  the  <^y  effective 
and  realistic  way  of  saving  the 
Arab  refugee  problem.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Arab  states  have  for  ten 
years  used  the  Palestine  refugees  as 
political  hostages.  Nothing  hiu  been 
done  to  assist  ffiem  in  a  practical 
way  lest  political  leverage  against 
Israel  be  lost” 

(Sen.  Humphrey  report — 1957) 
“Unlike  refugees  in  odier  parts  of 
the  world,  the  Palestine  refugees 


are  no  different  in  language  and 

social  organization  from  the  other 

Arabs.  Resettlement,  therefore, 

would  be  in  familiar  environment.” 

(Hays-O'Hara-Church  House  sub¬ 
committee — 1 958) 

The  Democratic  platforms  in  both 
1956  and  1960  called  for  resettlement 
in  countries  “where  there  is  room  and 
opportunity  for  them.” 

But  while  logic  argues  for  resettle¬ 
ment,  there  are  psychological  road 
blocks: 

1.  Many  refugees  want  to  go  back  to 
Israel  to  secure  compensation  for  their 
property  and  they  resist  resettlement  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  it  might  jeopardize 
their  claims.  It  has  not  been  made 
clear  to  them  that  Israel  has,  in  fact, 
offered  compensation. 

2.  Most  of  the  refugees  now  have  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  that  of 
the  average  Arab  villager,  because  UN 
rations  and  services  have  supplemented 
the  income  of  those  who  work. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Arab  refugees  do 
want  work  and  settlement  and  most  of 
them  have  seized  opportunities  which 
have  opened  up  for  them  in  the  host 
countries — Jordan,  Lebanon  and  Syria, 
as  well  as  in  distant  oil  fields. 

After  its  failure  to  make  any  head¬ 
way  to  secure  an  Arab-Israel  settle¬ 
ment,  the  PCC  made  a  study  of  Arab 
property  claims  inside  Israel.  There 
was  a  preliminary  valuation  of  $300 
million. 

Arab  figures  on  this  subject  are  wildly 
exaggerated.  Early  this  year,  the 
Arabs  proposed  the  appointment  of  a 
UN  custodian  to  act  as  trustee  over 
abandoned  property.  This  proposal, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Arabs 
still  own  the  property  and  have  a  con- 


Long  before  Israel  was  created,  world 
leaders  advocated  a  population  ex¬ 
change  between  Jews  and  Arabs.  Thus, 
in  1945,  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  proposed  that  the  Arabs  of 
Palestine  be  resettled  in  Iraq,  to  allow 
room  for  the  Jewish  survivors  of  the 
Hitler  concentration  camps  in  their  own 
national  home. 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  the 
British  Labor  Party  at  its  1944  Con¬ 
vention.  It  said: 

“Here,  too,  in  Palestine,  surely 
is  a  case,  on  human  grounds  and  to 
promote  a  stable  settlement,  for 
transfers  of  population.  Let  the 
Arabs  be  encouraged  to  move  out, 
as  the  Jews  move  in.  Let  them  be 
compensated  handsomely  for  their 
land,  and  let  their  settlement  else¬ 
where  be  carefully  organized  and 
generously  financed.  The  Arabs 
have  many  wide  territories  of  their 
own;  they  must  not  claim  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  Jews  from  this  small 
area  of  Palestine,  less  than  the 


tinuing  right  to  its  income,  was  rejected 
by  the  UN. 

For  its  part,  Israel  has  offered  to  pay 
compensation  for  Arab  property  and 
has  declared  that  such  payments  need 
not  wait  for  a  peace  settlement.  It  has 
pointed  out  that  many  Israelis  have  left 
property  in  Arab  countries,  which  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Israel  has  released  the  blocked  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Arab  refugees,  exceeding 
$8  million. 

In  1959,  Sec.  Gen.  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  surveyed  the  refugee  problem  and 
reported  that  the  refugees  could  ulti¬ 
mately  be  absorbed  in  the  economy  of 
the  region.  He  said  that  the  refugees 
should  be  regarded  not  as  a  liability, 
but  as  an  asset — as  a  reservoir  of  man¬ 
power,  which  in  the  general  economic 
development  could  assist  in  the  creation 
of  higher  standards  for  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  area. 

Mr.  Hammarskjold  estimated  that 
the  refugees  could  be  absorbed  at  a  cost 
of  $3,300  each — or  $1,770  million  over 
a  ten-year  period,  to  be  financed  through 
oil  revenues  and  external  assistance. 

The  Arabs  attacked  the  Hammar¬ 
skjold  report  because  of  its  emphasis 
on  resettlement. 

At  that  UN  session,  the  Arabs  scored 
a  propaganda  gain  when  they  persuaded 
the  Assembly  to  shelve  the  constructive 
Hammarskjold  report  and  persisted  in 
their  demands  that  all  the  refugees 
should  return  to  Israel,  in  order  to  con¬ 
vert  it  to  an  Arab  state. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  Hammar¬ 
skjold  report  was  rejected,  the  ideas  he 
presented  are  taking  on  reality  in  the 
Arab  economies.  Refugees  are  being 
absorbed  as  the  Arabs  develop  their 
land,  water,  petroleum  and  industrial 
resources. 


size  of  Wales.” 

It  was  recognized  that  the  Jewish 
state  would  have  to  absorb  not  only 
the  survivors  of  the  concentration 
camps,  hut  also  many  from  the  lands 
of  Asia  and  Africa  and  particularly 
from  Arab  countries  where  they  had 
suffered  discrimination. 

The  proposal  for  a  population  ex¬ 
change  was  never  advocated  before  the 
United  Nations  during  the  Palestine  de¬ 
bate.  Instead,  the  UN  decided  on  parti¬ 
tion.  If  the  Arabs  had  accepted  parti¬ 
tion,  there  would  have  been  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  Arabs  living  both  in  the 
Arab  state  and  in  the  territory  allotted 
to  Israel. 

Many  Jews  came  out  of  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  before  1948.  Since  then,  the  fig¬ 
ures  are:  Morocco,  150,000;  Iraq,  125,- 
000;  Yemen,  45,000;  Egypt,  36,000; 
Libya,  33,000;  Syria,  6,5(W. 

The  exact  figures  are  unavailable,  but 
emigration  from  Tunisia,  Aden,  Algeria, 
and  other  Moslem  lan^  in  Asia  and 
Africa  brings  the  total  to  507,000. 


Population  Exchange  ,  ,  ,  two  refugee  problems 


Senators  Question  Policy 

Three  U.S.  Senators  questioned  the 
direction  of  the  Administration’s  policy 
on  the  Arab  refugees,  in  speeches  in  the 
Senate  on  July  20. 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R-N.Y.)  said 
that  omission  of  the  word  “resettle¬ 
ment”  from  President  Kennedy’s  letter 
to  Arab  leaders  was  “difficult  to  under- 
j  stand”  and  added  that  “in  the  sensitive 
‘  Near  East  atmosphere,”  such  an  omis- 
'  sion  could  lead  to  “distortion  and  false 
illusions  about  a  softening  of  U.S.  pol¬ 
icy.” 

He  asserted  that  the  Arabs  had  “reg¬ 
ularly  refused  any  plan  for  the  solution 
of  the  refugee  problem  short  of  the  dis¬ 
memberment  and  destruction  of  the 
state  of  Israel.  What  they  could  not 
accomplish  by  military  action,  they  now 
seek  to  win  by  persuading  the  free  world 
nations  to  exert  the  pressure  they  them¬ 
selves  are  unable  to  bring  against  Is¬ 
rael.” 

U.S.  Precedent 

Israel’s  rejection  of  the  Arab 
repatriation  demand  is  not  unique. 
Few  countries  welcome  return  of 
former  residents  who  fought 
against  their  independence.  There 
is  precedent  in  our  own  history. 
The  U.  S.  Congress  refused  to 
sanction  return  of  Tories  who 
sided  with  the  British  in  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War. 

On  Nov.  26,  1782,  Benjamin 
Franklin  wrote  Richard  Oswald, 
the  British  negotiator: 

**Your  Ministers  require  that 
we  should  receive  again  into 
our  bosom  those  who  have 
been  our  bitterest  enemies, 
and  restore  their  properties 
who  have  destroyed  ours  and 
this  while  the  wounds  they 
have  given  us  are  still  bleed- 
ing.” 

Sen.  Kenneth  B.  Keating  (R-N.Y.) 
said  that  the  only  way  to  solve  Arab- 
Israel  problems  was  through  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  parties,  but,  he  said: 

“It  is  beginning  to  appear  as  if  the 
United  States  were  making  a  series  of 
piecemeal  concessions  to  the  Arab  states 
in  the  hope  that  they  will,  as  a  result,  be 
inclined  to  more  conciliatory  policies 
vis-a-vis  Israel.  I  do  not  think  that  an 
American  policy  of  concessions  here 
and  there  will  have  the  desired  result.” 

Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.)  said  there 
was  no  valid  alternative  to  resettlement 
and  asked  whether  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  Arab  leaders  represented 
repudiation  of  former  policy. 

“I  am  aware  that  some  people  in  the 
State  Department  think  that  an  offer  of 
repatriation  should  be  made  to  the  Arab 
refugees.  ...  I  do  not  think  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  Congress  shares  this  view.  .  .  . 

“It  constitutes  a  mortal  threat  to  a 
friendly  democracy.  This  we  cannot 
countenance.” 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  are  recommending  their 
own  versions  of  a  statement  of  policy 
on  the  issues  of  boycott,  blockade, 
freedom  of  navigation  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  Americans. 

When  the  Administration  presented 
the  new  foreign  aid  program  to  replace 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  it  offered  a 
mild  statement  to  replace  the  strong 
Hays  -  Douglas  -  Keating  amendment 
which  was  written  into  the  Act  over  the 
objections  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  1960.  The  Administration  hoped  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  bitter  floor  de¬ 
bate  which  marked  adoption  of  the 
1960  statement  in  the  Senate. 

But  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright  (D-Ark.), 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  inclusion  of  the  statement 
and  insisted  on  its  removal  in  Commit¬ 
tee  on  June  12. 

Sen.  Fulbright  said  that  the  language 
“expresses  a  principle  we  agreed  on.” 
But  he  contended  that  the  statement  was 
not  relevant  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  and 
“has  a  historical  significance  that  is  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  Arab  world.” 

Sen.  Fulbright  went  on  to  say  that  if 
the  language  remained  in  the  bill  there 
ought  to  be  a  further  statement  to  the 
effect  that  “until  the  Israel  government 
— or  language  that  would  indicate  the 
same — complies  with  the  UN  resolution 
on  refugees,  we  could  deny  them  tax 
exemption  on  contributions  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that.” 

[For  a  discussion  of  the  attitudes  of 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  to  the  UN 
resolution  to  which  Sen.  Fulbright  re¬ 
ferred,  see  the  Analysis  in  this  mue.] 

Sen.  Fulbright  added  that  he  thought 
neither  expression  should  be  in  the  res¬ 
olution  and,  in  response  to  his  questions, 
two  Administration  witnesses,  ICA  Di¬ 
rector  Henry  Labouisse  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Phillips  Talbot, 
agreed  to  elimination  of  the  language, 
although  the  Administration  itself  had 
proposed  it. 

There  was  opposition  to  other  parts 
of  the  Administration’s  statement  of 
policy.  The  Senate  Committee  then  ten¬ 
tatively  decided  to  eliminate  the  entire 
statement. 


Meanwhile,  members  of  the  House 
Committee  complained  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  language  was  far  too  mild. 
Rep.  Leonard  Farbstein  (D-N.Y.)  and 
Rep.  Wayne  Hays  (D-Ohio)  urged  the 
Committee  to  restore  the  1960  state¬ 
ment,  which  they  had  sponsored.  And 
Rep.  Laurence  Curtis  (R-Mass.)  asked 
the  Committee  to  include  the  language 
of  the  Morse- Javits  amendment  to  the 
1959  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill. 

Rep.  Clement  J.  Zablocki  (D-Wis.) 
offered  the  motion  to  combine  and  re¬ 
store  the  two  statements. 

Senators  Paul  H.  Douglas  (D-Ill.), 
Jacob  K.  Javits  (R-N.Y.)  and  Kenneth 
B.  Keating  (R-N.Y.)  appealed  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
reconsider  its  opposition.  When  the 
Committee  worked  on  the  bill,  on  July 
20,  Sen.  Alexander  Wiley  of  Wisconsin, 
ranking  Republican  member,  moved  to 
restore  the  anti  -  discrimination  para¬ 
graph.  Sen.  John  J.  Sparkman  (D-Ala.) 
suggested  that  the  entire  preamble  might 
be  reinstated.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Department  of  State  preferred  this 
course  to  a  fight  over  restoration  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

The  Committee  agreed.  But  that  was 
not  the  end  of  the  struggle. 

On  Monday,  July  24,  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  took  final  action.  Sena¬ 
tors  Fulbright  and  Bourke  B.  Hicken- 
looper  (R-Iowa)  renewed  their  opposi¬ 
tion.  Their  motion  to  delete  the  two 
sentences  was  defeated,  8  to  6. 

Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R-VL)  moved 
to  have  the  paragraph  also  refer  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  information  and  re¬ 
ligion.  The  Committee  agreed. 

Then  Sen.  Fulbright  offered  an  addi¬ 
tional  amendment,  in  an  effort  to  dflute 
the  statement.  This  was  agreed  to. 

It  provided  that  the  principles  should 
be  supported  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
taking  sides  between  countries  having 
frienSy  relations  with  the  United  States. 

Unless  there  is  a  floor  fight  in  the 
Senate,  the  Senate-House  conference 
committee  will  have  to  reconcile  the  two 
conflicting  statements.  Proponents  in 
the  Senate,  while  opposed  to  the  Ful¬ 
bright  addendum,  are  not  planning  a 
Senate  floor  fight  on  the  issue,  but  think 
it  should  be  left  to  conference.  How- 
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ever.  Senators  Fulbright  and  Hicken- 
looper  may  make  a  new  effort  to  knock 
out  the  entire  statement. 

Comment 

It  is  obvious  that  Sen.  Fulbright’s 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  offset  the 
impression  that  we  are  taking  sides  be* 
tween  Israel  and  the  Arab  states. 

The  fact  is  that  the  statement  of  pol¬ 
icy  is  not  a  partisan  declaration  in  favor 
of  Israel  against  the  Arab  states.  It  is 
a  reflection  of  a  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Arab  countries 
and,  since  that  is  the  case,  the  Fulbright 
addendum  does  not  really  nullify  the 
purpose  of  the  declaration.  The  quar¬ 
rel  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Arab  states  arises  over  their  attempts  to 
blackmail  and  blacklist  Americans  who 
trade  with  Israel  and  to  discriminate 
against  Americans  on  the  grounds  of 
race  or  religion.  The  United  States  has 
a  clear  obligation  to  defend  the  right  of 
Americans  to  trade,  to  travel,  and  to 
serve  the  American  government  and  its 
armed  forces,  no  matter  what  their  color 
or  religion.  The  United  States  retreats 
from  its  high  principles  if  it  permits  the 
Arab  states,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to  bar 
American  servicemen  ant}  American 
travellers  because  they  don’t  like  their 
religion,  or  because  they  don't  like  their 
relations  with  Israel. 

The  statement  of  policy  has  been  ad¬ 
vocated — not  as  a  partisan  intrusion 
into  a  quarrel  between  friendly  coun¬ 
tries,  as  Sen.  Fulbright  seems  to  feel, 
but  as  a  reaffirmation  of  the  rights  of 
Americans  to  protection  from  foreign 
intrusion. 

The  reference  to  freedom  of  naviga¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  an  allusion  to  the  Suez 
blockade  of  Israel  shipping.  Here  again, 
American  shippers  and  seamen  are  in¬ 
volved.  So,  too.  is  the  pledged  word  of 
the  United  States.  Our  Government  has 
repeatedly  declared  that  it  favors  free¬ 
dom  of  navigation  through  the  Suez 
Canal.  We  have  insisted  on  it  in  the 
past.  There  is  a  firm  decision  by  the 
UN  Security  Council,  which  the  United 
States  supported  in  1951  and  which  the 
UAR  has  defied  for  10  years.  There 
was  the  solemn  1957  undertaking  by 
former  President  Eisenhower  to  stand 
firm  on  this  issue.  There  is  also  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  pledge  during  his  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  promise  contained  in  the 
Democratic  platform. 

That,  the  question  of  impartiality 
between  friend  nations  becomes  in 
relevant  This  is  primarily  a  state¬ 
ment  of  America’s  dnty  to  American 
dtizena. 

However  irrelevant  the  addendum 
may  be,  the  Arab  states  may  infer  that 
Congress  does  not  mean  what  it  says  in 


The  House 

The  House  Committee,  headed  by  Rep. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan  (D-Pa.),  has  combined 
the  1959  and  19M  statements  as  follows: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
inasmuch  as  (1)  the  United  States  fa¬ 
vors  freedom  of  navigation  in  inter¬ 
national  waterways  and  economic  co¬ 
operation  between  nations;  and  (2)  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  negated  and 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  endangered 
when  nations  which  receive  assistance 
under  this  Act  wage  economic  warfare 
a^nst  other  nations  assisted  under 
this  Act,  including  such  procedures  as 
boycotts,  blockades  and  the  restriction 
of  the  use  of  international  waterways; 
assistance  under  this  Act  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
shall  be  administered  to  give  effect  to 
these  principles,  and,  in  all  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  state  arising  as  a  result  of 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  or 
arising  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  these  principles 
shall  be  applied,  as  the  President  may 
determine,  and  he  shall  report  on 
measures  taken  by  the  administration 
to  insure  their  application. 

“Any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  to 
create  distinctions  because  of  their 
race  or  religion  among  American 
citizens  in  the  granting  of  personal  or 
commercial  access  or  any  other  right 


the  statement  of  policy  and  that  they 
are  free  to  pursue  their  boycotts,  block¬ 
ades  and  discriminatory  practices  as 
they  please  without  fear  of  objection 
from  the  United  States. 

There  is  another  issue  and  a  far 
broader  one.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  It  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  American  policy  as  a  whole. 

Does  the  United  States  really  mean 
to  tell  the  world  that  we  don’t  intend  to 
take  sides  in  disputes  between  friendly 
nations?  Have  we  become  so  addicted 
to  neutralism  that  we  propose  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  neutrality? 


Anti-Bias  Statements 


otherwise  available  to  U.S.  citizens 
generally  is  repugnant  to  our  prin¬ 
ciples. 

“Assistance  under  this  Act  and  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
will  be  administered  to  give  effect  to 
these  principles.” 

The  Senate 

Here  b  the  language  of  the  anti-bias 
statement  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  as  amend¬ 
ed  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee: 

“Congress  also  declares  that  the 
United  States  supports  the  principles 
of  increased  economic  cooperation 
and  trade  among  nations,  freedom 
of  the  press,  information  and  religion, 
freedom  of  navigation  in  international 
waterways,  and  recognition  of  the 
right  of  ail  private  persons  to  travel 
and  pursue  their  lawful  activities  with¬ 
out  discrimination  as  to  race  or  reli¬ 
gion." 

Thb  b  the  addendum  proposed  by 
Chairman  Fulbright  and  accepted  hy  the 
Committee: 

“In  the  administration  of  all  parts  of 
this  Act  these  principles  shall  be  sup¬ 
ported  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
taking  sides  in  any  controversy  be¬ 
tween  countries  having  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States  while 
urging  both  sides  to  adjudicate  the 
issues  involved  by  means  of  proce¬ 
dures  available  to  the  parties." 


If  we  are  always  to  stand  aloof  from 
conflicts  which  threaten  the  peace  and 
survival  of  other  nations — then  we  have 
abandoned  collective  security  and  have 
become  the  world’s  No.  1  Neutral. 

We  do  not  believe  this  is  U.S.  policy. 
We  do  not  believe  that  we  are  so  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  cold  war  that  we  are 
ready  to  turn  our  backs  on  every  issue 
which  does  not  relate  to  that  central 
conflict.  For  if  other  nations  come  to 
believe  that  we  have  no  interest  in  their 
vital  concerns  but  are  engrossed  ex¬ 
clusively  with  our  own  struggle,  they 
will  become  indifferent  to  our  cause. 
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